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The Termont Country Storę 


V ermont ufe’s 50th an- 
niversary photo ex- 
hibit, Seasons of Change, 
is sponsored by the employees 
of The Vermont Country Storę in 
joint celebration of our 50th anniver- 
sary with that of Vermont Life. It is 
through the efforts of the dedicated 
Vermonters who work at The Vermont 
Country Storę that our own milestone 
has been achieved and this sponsor- 
ship madę possible. 

My father, West Orton (1897-1986), 
was born in Hardwick, Vermont, and 
started our business in 1946. Somehow 
he found time to participate in the 
launching of Vermont Life Magazine in 
that same year along with Earle New¬ 
ton and Walter Hard Sr. It is from this 



personal association and 
through 50 years of sharing 
our love and care for our State 
that we salute Wermont Life for its 
contribution to the culture and her- 
itage of the citizens of Vermont. 

Our sponsorship of this exhibit is 
madę therefore in honor of my father 
and as a way of thanking those who 
have truły madę it possible, the people 
who have done us the honor of carry- 
ing out the trust of unlocking the front 
door of the storę each morning and 
serving our customers with the pride 
and care that speaks to the heart of 
what makes Vermont special. 

Lyman Orton, Proprietor 
The Vermont Country Storę 
Weston, Yermont 


Seasons of Change: 

Fifty Years with Vermont Life 

WILL APPEAR AT THE FOLLOWING VENUES: 

June 21-23, 1996: The Green Mountain Chew-Chew on Burlington’s Waterfront. 

Info: (802) 864-6674. 

July 1-September 15, 1996: Room 11 at the Vermont State House in Montpelier. 

Info: (802) 828-2228. 

September 21-October 20, 1996: Southern Vermont Art Center in Manchester. 

Info: (802) 362-1405. 

November 15-December 15, 1996: Montshire Museum of Science, Norwich. 
Info: (802) 649-2200. 

January 3-March 31, 1997: Helen Day Art Center, Stowe. Info: (802) 253-8358. 
June-October, 1997: Shelburne Museum. Info: (802) 985-3344. 
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EASONS OJ CHANGE 

Fifty Years with Yermont Life 


By Allen Gilbert 

Photographs by Yermont Life Contńbutors 


f mm W m ^be Vermont of todciy is still no suburbanized attachment of “Bosiuash” (the 

Boston-Washington megcdopolis), as one 1960s Yermont Life wńterfeared it 
JLr was becoming. But what does the futurę hołd for this smali, fragile, rapidly 
changingpart of New England? Will Yermont continue to bepredominantly rural? 
Beautiful ? Farmed ? 

Perhaps by looking at the changes that have come to the 
State sińce Yermont Life 5 founding in 1946, we can un- 
derstand something of what the futurę hcis in storę. The 
thousands of photos and stońes published in the magazine 
are a mirror showing how Yermont has been transformed, 
yet in many ways remains the same. They are the basis for 
Seasons of Change, Yermont Life 5 50th anniuersary 
photo exhibit, which this special issue reflects, and they are a 
vivid record of Yermont ’s evolving way of life. 


When Governor Mortimer 
Proctor welcomed Yermont 
Life's first readers in 1946, he 
governed a State as isolated 
and rural as any in the coun¬ 
try. No four-lane highways 
connected Yermont to the 
outside world. Each town had 
its own representative in the 
legislature. The Grange and 
Farm Bureau were strong, the 
Republican Party dominant, 
and dirt roads prevalent. Not 
all towns had electricity. 

World War II had brought 


prosperity to Vermont’s 
factories, and Yankee in- 
genuity was spawning new 
ventures and businesses. But 
there was concern about the 
state’s long term economic 
outlook and the fact that 
young people were leaving 
Yermont. The ski industry 
was in its infancy but grow- 
ing quickly. Passenger trains 
and a Champlain steamer 
still ran; the state’s first TY 
station had not yet 
started broadcasting. 


In this milieu, Yer¬ 
mont Lifes first edi- 
tor, Earle W. New¬ 
ton, explained that 
the magazine was 
founcled “not as a 
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Yermont Life extends its appreciation 
and thanks to the hundreds of photog- 
raphers whose work has madę YL the 
magazine it is. With a few exceptions, 
all the photographs in this exhibit cata- 
log — a companion piece to Seasons of 
Change, Yeimont Lifes 50th anniversary 
photo exhibit that will tour the State — 
appeared originally in Yermont Life in 
the year indicated in the credit linę 
next to each photo. 





























North Clarendon farmer John Pratt 
empties his milking machinę 
into milk cans in the days before 
bulk tank requirements killed many 
of Vermont’s smali dairy farms. 
(1948, Warren Dexter) 

■ 

Right, Wallace Allen, 86 years old 
and still working on the family farm 
in Whitingham in the early 1950s. 
“Here is a family and a way of life as 
Vermont as the blue-stone hills and 
tart mountain streams around 
them,” wrote author/photographer 
Neil Priessman. 

(1952, Neil Priessman) 

■ 

Previous page, calf race at the 
Vermont Dairy Festival in 
Enosburg Falls. When Vermont Life 
began publishing, one in three 
Vermonters was a farmer. 
(1958, VernerZ. Reed) 


vehicle for any party, faction, 
economic interest or group 
of promoters of anything 
whatsoever. Weil, except Ver- 
mont.” 

Farming was a big part of 
the Vermont life Newton 
would extol. One-third of 
Vermonters farmed in 1946, 
and the influence of farm life 
throughout the State was vast. 
Most long-time residents 
came from farming back- 
grounds, and farmers domi- 
nated the legislature — its 
Schedule was, and still is, syn- 
chronized to farming cycles. 
Nationally, as cities grew, 
farming was mythologized 
and perceived as the epitome 
of a clean, wholesome, hon- 
est existence. Vermont Life 
capitalized on this sentiment, 
portraying many aspects of 
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1 

farm life in its pages — from 
family and community close- 
ness to the business acumen 
needed to run a modern 
dairy operation. 

Developments to come — 
especially the substitution of 
bulk milk storage tanks for 



individual milk cans — 
would doom many smali Ver- 
mont farms, but in 1946 cows 
nearly outnumbered people: 
296,000 to 370,800, and the 
connection with the land 
that farming gives was one of 












































Left, sharpening teeth at the 
sawmill in Peacham’s Ewell’s 
Hollow in the 1950s. 
Below. Orman and Sue 
Hooker posed for a portrait in 
their farmhouse in Peacham. 

Both photos were part of 
Clemens Kalischer’s percep- 
tive 1958 photo story on 
winter in a smali town. 


the elements that madę Ver- 
mont special. 

Many of the Vermonters 
who weren’t farmers worked 
in large factories such as the 
woolen mills of Winooski or 
the machinę tool industry in 
Springfield. Workers tended 
to stay with their employers 
for a long time. Goods still 
moved by train, and Rutland 
was a major raił center. The 
ski industry overcame two- 
lane roads ancl spotty winter 
highway maintenance with 
special ski trains that brought 


city and suburban folks north 
for weekend fun. “The time 
is on the way,” Vermont Lifes 
editors predicted in 1946, 
“when winter motor travel of 
all kinds in Vermont may 
morę closely approach that 
of summer.” 

Amid all this, the common 
denominator remained the 
town. Town meeting was any 
town’s for mai coming-to- 
gether, and throughout the 
year villages were the focus of 
Yermonters’ lives. 


“Since each smali town 
and village of Vermont is a 
veritable microcosm of all 
the hope and despair of the 
world, we can see, live in and 
touch a world of reality every 
day,” associate editor Vrest 
Orton wrote in 1949. 

Into the 1950s, farming, 
tourism and manufacturing 
continued to support the 
Vermont economy, but all 
three sectors were being 
transformed. By the end of 
the decade, consolidation of 
the dairying industry had be- 
gun in earnest, and farming 
was quietly declining in a 
State that cherished fields, 
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Right, time for talk in the generał 
storę in Peacham. 

(1958, Clemens Kalischer) 

■ 

Top, Angelo Lomeo and Sonja 
Bullaty’s photo of quitting time at 
Fellows Gear Shaper in Springfield 
was part of a big 1958 feature on the 
then-thriving machine-tool industry. 
■ 

Above, a young Andrea Mead, ski 
instructor Karl Acker and Pico Peak 
co-founder Janet Mead pause on 
Pico’s slopes. The Mead family 
founded Pico in 1937, Janet wrote, 
"to bring this sport to others so that 
they might grow to love the winter 
outdoors the way all skiers do.” 
(1946, Warren Dexter) 


pastures and barns. Laments 
were heard as marginally vi- 
able farms went under. “With 
the passing of Vermont’s hill 
farms so also passes the mea- 
sured life of self-sufficiency. 
From these hill farms came 
Vermont’s great heritage, the 
character of its people,” the 
magazine noted in the article 
“Hill Farm” in 1962. 

Vermont was changing po- 
litically as well. The Republi- 
can Party’s firm hołd on Ver- 
mont politics loosened in 
1962 with Democrat Phil 
Hoffs gubernatorial victory, 
setting the stage for wider 
swings of the political pendu- 
lum. The political power of 
rural areas was further di- 


luted in 1965 through court- 
ordered reapportionment of 
the legislature. 

Perhaps the greatest 
changes of the era were ush- 
ered in by poured concrete 
and road cuts blasted into 
the rocky hills. When the In¬ 
terstate highways were begun 
in the 1950s, few people fore- 
saw the effects they would 
have on Vermont’s quiet vil- 
lages. When the new roads 
were completed, Vermont 
was within a few hours’ drive 
of the millions of residents of 
the Northeast. Armchair trav- 
elers who liked what they saw 
in the pages of Wermont Life 
could now experience the 
real thing. And younger 
Americans who had begun to 
tire of life in urban areas 


could quickly discover the 
“simple life” in rural Ver- 
mont. 

The ski industry boomed, 
bringing morę and morę visi- 
tors. Large ski areas got 
larger, installed bigger and 
faster lifts, and introduced 
snow-making; ultimately, 
many of the smallest areas 
couldn’t afford the invest- 
ments needed to keep up, 
and merged with the bigger 
areas or closed. 

The phrase “ecotourism” 
hadn’t yet been coined, but 
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the concept was evident in a 
new kind of economic en- 
ergy flowing in the State. 
Some winter enthusiasts 
opted for the nascent sport 
of cross-country skiing, and 
bicyclists toured Vermont’s 
hack roads. Hiking, long a fa- 
vorite pastime in Vermont, 
grew in popularity. 

The state’s development 
efforts were sharpened with 
alluring phrases such as “Yer- 
mont, the Beckoning Coun¬ 
try” and “Yermont: A Special 
World.” The promotions 
were wildly successful, attract- 
ing even morę tourists and 
morę new residents. 

For the first time in morę 
than 150 years, Vermont saw 
morę people move into the 
State than leave. In 1969, 

1970 and 1971 a national 



Yermont Mileposts: 1946 - 1996 


I94 6 The population of Vermont 
is 370,800. The State has about 700 
one- and two-room schools, six ski 
areas, no four-lane highways, and 
nearly 300,000 cows producing 
about 1.25 billion pounds of milk 
per year on morę than 11,000 dairy 
farms. 



♦ Earle W. Newton is Vermont Life s 
first editor. The first 12.000 autumn 


issues of the mag- 
azine are printed 
at The Lane Press 
in Burlington. 
They cost 25 
cents each and 
quickly sell out. 


The Lane Press, 1947 



I 95° Walter R. Hard 

Jr. becomes editor of yer¬ 
mont Life , beginning a 22- 
year career during which VL be¬ 
comes one of the natioiTs most re- 
spected regional magazines. 


1 947 Shelburne M 11 - 

seum is established. 



1952 Pico Peak’s An- 
drea Mead Lawrence 
wins Olympic gold 
medals in slalom 
and giant slalom 
skiing in Oslo. 


I 953 Republican 
Consuelo Northrop 
Bailey elected first 
woman speaker of the 
Vermont House. In 1954 
she is elected the natioiTs first 
woman lieutenant governor. 


1954 Larger dairies begin requir 
ing farmers to abandon 
individual milk cans and 
switch to big stainless 
Steel bulk tanks, a move 
that will put many 
smaller farms out of busi¬ 
ness. Between 1958 and 



1967, morę than 4,600 dairy farms 
cease operation. 


♦ September 26: YermonFs first 
television station, WCAX-TY, makes 
its first broadcast. 


♦ Helen and Scott Near- 
ing’s Living the Good Life , 
the back-to-the-land 
manifesto about their 
Stratton homestead, is 
published. It will inspire 
a generation of Yer¬ 
mont immigrants in the 
1960s and ’70s. 



T 955 The last Lakę Champlain 
steamer, Ticonderoga , takes its finał 
voyage, overland, to be installed 
as an exhibit at Shelburne 
Museum. 

I 957 Work be- 

gins on Inter¬ 
state 91 in Guil- 
ford, the first sec- 
tion of Interstate 
highway in Yer¬ 
mont. 

♦ International Business Machines 
opens its Essex plant. 

I 958 William H. Meyer becomes 
the first Democrat in 100 years to 
be elected to Vermont’s seat in 
Congress. 

♦ Killington Ski Area established. It 
will grow into one of the East’s 
biggest ski resorts. 

I 959 The Sound of 

Musie becomes first a 
Broadway hit, then a 
beloved film. People 
from around the 
worlcl respond (and 
still do) by flocking tc 
visit the Trapp Family Lodge in 
Stowe. The von Trapps had moved 
to Yermont in 1943 and founded 
the lodge in 1950. 

Continued on page 9 
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Traffic was light when Interstate 89 
first opened, right, but the new 
Interstate highways madę N/ermont 
accessible to millions. 

(1966, Donald Wiedenmayer) 


Below, Preston Leete Smith, 
founder of Killington ski area, 
demonstrates barrel-stave skis and 
the kind of energy that madę 
Killington one of the nation’s most 
successful ski resorts. 

(1966, Hanson Carroll) 

■ 

Bottom, Governor Deane C. Davis 
and Boy Scouts along 1-89 in 
Middlesex during the third 
Green-Up Day, April 29, 1972. 
(Agency of Development and 
Community Affairs) 




moving company reportecl 
handling morę moves to Yer- 
mont than any other State. 
For retirees, Vermont 
seemed an attractive option. 
New industries brought a 
growing number of employ- 
ees, and the demographic 
make-up of the State began 
to shift. 

Some of the immigrants 
stressed “getting back to the 
land,” an idea that was not 
new to Yermont. Yermonters 



had been close to the land 
for generations. A scant 20 
years earlier, in 1947, Sam 
Ogden of Landgrove had 
noted in Yermont Life\ “Dis- 
satisfied with the tensions 
and frustrations of modern 
living in the city, and desiring 
a morę serene and normal 
existence than can be found 
there, many people are look- 
ing toward the country with 
the hope that in the country 
tliey may find a solution to 
their problems.” 

Yermont accepted the new 
immigrants, and as they set- 
tled into communities, they 
became an i m por tan t part of 
the political, cultural and 
economic changes that were 
transforming the State. 

Meanwhile, a whole new 
way of living had appeared in 
the Green Mountains. Ski 
chalets and condominiums 



mixed with mobile homes. 
The most basie of resources 
— waterways, farmland, 
forests, the entire rural land- 
scape — felt the resulting 
stresses. 

At Yermont Life , there was 
concern about the speed of 
the changes that were over- 
taking the State. As early as 
1962, Walter Hard Jr. sat in 
the “Editor’s Uneasy Chair” 
and mused, “There is ample 
evidence that the magazine 
has done its main work all 
too well.” 

What unsettled Hard and 
others were the challenges to 
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Left, hikers head for Mount 
Mansfielda Lakę of the Clouds. 
The backpacking boom of the 1960s 
and ’70s madę Vermont’s mountains 
and trails morę attractive than ever. 
(1970, Clyde H. Smith) 




Vermonters’ core values 
posed by the changes. Yer¬ 
mont Life continued to fea- 
ture photos of baked bean 
suppers and fiddling con- 
tests, but stories with worried 
headlines such as “Who 
Owns Yermont?” and “Beck- 


oning Country or Boswash?” 
began to appear. 

A prominent Townshend 
resident proposed each town 
set up an “Eyesore Commis- 
sion” to deal with burgeon- 
ing junkyards and other 
things that compromised the 
rural landscape. To fight lit- 
ter, a statewide Green-Up 
Day was begun; in 1970, the 
first year, 67,000 volunteers 
collected 40,000 cubic yards 
of trash. Environmental orga- 
nizations formed, and land- 
use planning — either on a 
State or personal, small-farm 
level — was promoted. Bill- 


boards were banned, and a 
bottle deposit law passed. 

Towns, particularly in the 
Southern part of the State 
nearest large metropolitan 
areas, weren’t ready for the 
new development pressures. 
After Governor Deane Davis 
saw for himself the scars left 
on Vermont’s hills by over- 
zealous developers, he 
pushed for and won passage 
of one of the nation’s tough- 
est development-control laws. 
Act 250. Vermont, the law 
said, would take a responsi- 
ble approach to growth. 

The tension between the 
positive and negative aspects 
of the changes simmered in 
Yermont Lifes otherwise bu- 


The autumn supper at Granby’s 
Holiday in the Hills, above, was an 
expression of the smali town 
life that drew visitors and new 
residents to the State. 

(1960, Angelo Lomeo and 
Sonja Bullaty) 


Left, Stowe’s formidable Maria 
von Trapp, a tourist 
attraction in her own right. 
(1977, Janet Hayward Burnham) 
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A story on wood heat bared all. 
(1976, Richard W. Brown) 

■ 

Right, Jerseys on paradę, East 
Craftsbury. (1972, Lud Munchmeyer) 

■ 



Below, autumn on a country 
road in the Northeast Kingdom. 
(1979, Richard W. Brown) 



colic pages. Ogden wrote in a 
1968 retrospective article, 
“Changing Vermont,” that 
“Vermont now finds itself 
faced with a stimulation of 
growth which springs natu- 
rally from its own, inherent 
situation. And I think that 
people who know and love 
Vermont will agree that most 
of the things that have hap- 
pened thus far, while having 
certain drawbacks, perhaps, 
have been far from ruinous.” 

But another observer, 
Thetford professor and 
writer Noel Perrin (see page 
22), had a different \iew: 
“The public image of Ver- 
mont and its private reality 
seem to be rapidly diverg- 
ing....” he wrote in 1964. “In 
about one morę generation, 
most of Yermont will look 


like — well, it will look like 
central New Jersey with hills.” 

• 

The vulnerability of the 
Vermont economy to new, 
outside forces was demon- 
strated in the 1970s. The “en- 
ergy crisis” spawned by the 
Arab oil embargo resulted in 
fewer tourists, rising indus- 
trial and residential fuel 
prices, and a return of the 
woodstove — lamented in a 
1950s Vermont Life article as a 
relic of a bygone era. 

IBM had helped make 
Chittenden County the 
state’s economic engine. 
Other high-tech companies 
flourished, while traditional 
industries such as shoemak- 
ing and machinę tools stum- 
bled. New ventures were 
launched, including one by 
Ben Cohen and Jerry Green- 
field, who had learned to 
make ice cream by taking a 
correspondence course. .And 
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Vermont became morę con- 
nected to the outside world 
by routes perhaps as impor- 
tant as four-lane highways. 
The number of television sta- 
tions, including a public 
broadcast channel, grew. A 
public radio station began, 
and cable TY would appear. 

Ifin the 1970s Vermont 
was wondering what it had 
become, the 1980s and 1990s 
provided at least part of the 
answer. Vermont had fewer 
farms. Vermonters were 
morę high-tech and morę 
mobile. Most Yermonters 
were morę prosperous, and 
voted Democratic morę of- 
ten. The traditions of the 
1940s and 1950s and the 
changes of the 1960s and 
1970s fused to produce a dif- 
ferent State. 

The development boom 
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1960 Vermont Life 
publishes its first 
Wall Calendar, which 
sells for $1.50. In the 
years to come, sale of 
VL calendars pro- 
vides much of the magazine’s finan- 
cial wherewithal. 


♦ Betsy Snite Riley, Norwich, wins 
an Olympic silver medal in the 
slalom at Squaw Yalley. 


1962 Philip H. Hoff 
elected Vermont’s first 
Democradc governor. 


1964 Electricity has arrived in Vic- 
tory, Granby and Jamaica, the last 
three Yermont towns without it. 


♦ Lyndon Baines Johnson is the 
first Democratic presidential candi- 
date ever to receive Vermont’s elec- 
toral votes. 

♦ Billy Kidd, Stowe, wins a silver 
C^rnedal in the slalom at the 
Olympics in Innsbruck. 

1965 Reapportionment 
shrinks the Yermont House 
from 246 members to 150, 
ending the era in which ev- 
ery town had one representa- 
tive. The change greatly diminishes 
the clout of rural areas. 


♦ ‘Yermont, the Beck- 
oning Country,” tourism 
promotions begin. 


1967 The Yermont 

deer herd, once almost 
annihilated, reaches 200,000, a 
level biologists consider too high to 
be sustained. 


♦ October 16: Yermont Educational 
Television’s first broadcast. 


off-premise roadside advertising. 


1969 Yermont Life publishes the 
photo book yer¬ 
mont: A Special 
World , which goes 
through seven edi- 
tions, selling morę 
than 83,000 copies 
and ending VL s 
need for an annual 
State appropria- 
tion. The magazine 
has operated on its own revenues 
almost every year sińce. 


Senator Aiken presented Richard 
Nixon with a bestseller. 


1970 With the personal backing of 
Republican Governor Deane C. 
Davis, Yermont passes Act 250, one 
of the nation’s first land-use control 
laws. 


♦ April 18: The first annual Yer¬ 
mont Green-Up campaign takes to 
roads and fields for a 
statewide spring 
cleaning. 

♦ Bread 8 c Puppet 
Theatre, world fa- 
mous for its giant 
puppets and Street 
theater, moves to Yermont. 


1 97 2 Richmond’s Barbara Ann 

Cochran wins the gold medal in the 
Olympic slalom at Sapporo. 

♦ September 30: Amtrak’s first 
Yermont train, the Montrealer, 
takes its initial run. 

♦ Yermont becomes the sec- 
ond State in the country to ap- 
prove a bottle-deposit law. 

♦ Yermont Yankee Nuclear Power 
Corp.’s reactor in Yernon produces 
its first commercial electric power. 


*973 Brian Vachon becomes yer¬ 
mont Life o ditor, succeeding Walter 
R. Hard Jr., who had served sińce 
1950. 


1961 The Morgan horse 
becomes the official 
State animal. 



1968 Yermont approves the “bill 
board ban,” the 
state’s landmark 
prohibition of 


1 974 George D. Aiken retires from 
the U.S. Senate after representing 
Yermont for 34 
years. In his last 
Continued on page 13 
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The White House 





























Cooling off in Rutland. 
(1987, Vyto Starinskas) 

■ 

Right, the Reverend Ty Waterman 
and congregation after working 
together to build the new United 
Church of Bellows Falls. 
(1985, Vyto Starinskas) 

■ 

Below, Silicon chips from IBM’s 
Essex plant became a hot 
commodity, and IBM became 
the state’s largest private 
sector employer. 

(1981, Truman Moore, IBM) 


that had slowed in the mid- 
1970s returned in greater 
strength in the early 1980s. 
Morę condominiums 
sprouted across hillsides and 
in suburbs. Business develop- 
ments around ski areas 
spread farther along access 
roads. Fast-food restaurants 
and outlet Stores sprawled 
down urban arteries. Dis- 
count “mega-stores” were 
planned near Interstate exits. 
By the close of the 1980s a 




former governor advocated a 
development moratorium. 

Such a move proved un- 
necessary. A nationwide re- 
cession hit Vermont, and 
growth slowed. Still, in 1993 
the entire State, not just a sin¬ 
gle town or region, was desig- 
nated “endangered” by the 
National Trust for Historie 
Preservation. 

Dairy farming — long a 
barometer of change in Ver- 
mont — seemed to hit rock 
bottom in the 1980s. Ver- 
mont farm families who had 
milked cows for generations 
surrendered to harsh eco- 
nomic realities and sold their 
herds. Farming was no 
longer a way of life young 


Vermonters simply inherited. 
It had become a hard-nosed 
business in which profits 
were shrinking to the vanish- 
ing point. Many towns 
counted sadly the last re- 
maining dairy farms within 
their borders. 

“Nothing is as easy as it 
used to be, working on Dad’s 
farm. Too many dollar signs 
attached, with no room for 
mistakes or bad luck,” ob- 
served Bette Silloway Lam¬ 
bert in a 1986 VL article, 
“Farm Wife’s Journal.” 

Yet other forms of agricul- 
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turę flourished, especially 
the “grown in Vermont” spe- 
cialty foods industry. Direct 
farm-to-consumer markets 
sprang up, and exotic ani- 
mals such as emus and llamas 
appeared on hillside farms. 

Smali businesses also flour¬ 
ished, producing everything 
from beer to blown glass. A 
growing number of Vermon- 
ters “telecommuted” to work 
via faxes, Computer networks 
and satellite dishes. The mar¬ 
keting phrase “Vermont 
Makes It Special” promised 
high standards of quality in 
all things. 

Politics no longer be- 
longed just to men. 
Madeleine Kunin, a Demo- 
crat, was elected governor in 
1982. Discussions and de- 


bates on both State and local 
levels sometimes turned 
sharper, reflecting the morę 
diverse mix of people now 
living in the State. Many 
towns turned away from tra- 
ditional town meetings to se- 
cret ballot voting on local is- 
sues. Some towns compro- 
mised by moving meetings 
from the first Tuesday in 
March to the first Saturday. 
“Does Town Meeting Still 
Work?” asked a 1993 TL 
article. 

Vermont took on difficult 
environmental challenges. 
The state’s waters were madę 
cleaner, dangerous landfill 
practices changed, and a 
planning process to guide de- 
velopment put in place. A 
new public fund provided 
low-cost housing and con- 
served open land. Air quality 
standarcls were updated. 

Although it was initially a 


promotional slogan, the 
phrase “Vermont: A Special 
World” still seemed to encap- 
sulate the sentiments of 
many year-round and part- 
time residents, as well as visi- 
tors. 

• 

In ways as varied as the 
state’s villages and towns and 
its lakę shores and moun- 


Top, Malcolm and Monica Sumner 
and their daughters April, Kim 
and Marie on the family farm in 
Halifax. The farm has been 
in MalcolrrTs family for 200 years. 
(1992, Kindra Clineff) 

■ 

Above, traffic in growing 
Manchester. 

(1988, Toby Talbot) 
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August 17, 1991, statehood 
bicentennial festivities at 
the State House. 

(Alan L. Graham) 

■ 

Top, white water on the West 
River in Jamaica. 

(1991, Alan L. Graham) 

■ 

Right, the slopes at Mad River Glen. 
(1990, Jerry LeBlond) 



tains, Vermont’s landscape 
emerged as a prime eco- 
nomic resource in the battle 
for tourists. But it was recog- 
nized for morę than just its fi- 
nancial value. If the land¬ 
scape portrayed on Vermont 
Life \s pages were lost, Ver- 
monters realized, the State 
would lose a part of its iden- 
tity, and perhaps a portion of 
its soul. 

Even if the State reflected 
in Vermont Life s pages has at 
times been morę vision than 
reality, holding onto and cel- 
ebrating that vision is an as- 


sertion of faith that Vermont 
is different from the rest of 
the country. The values cele- 
brated by writers, photogra- 
phers and editors sińce the 
magazine’s founding remain. 
Vermonters still know their 
neighbors and think of their 
communities as home. The 
state’s mountains, valleys, 
woods and pastures still in- 
spire a sense of awe and won- 
der on a crisp fali day or a 
moonlit winter night. Volun- 
teering to put a fresh coat of 


paint on the town hall or 
serve with the local fire de- 
partment still matters. These 
values arćVermont, people 
say, and Vermonters hope 
they will remain. 

“Anything that gets done 
in Vermont is a result of lots 
of effort,” Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher wrote in Vermont Life in 
1948. She was describing 
putting up buildings on slop- 
ing hillsides and planting 
gardens in rocky soil. But the 
sentiment easily extends to 
life generally in this State. 
Vermont demands morę of 
its citizens. How much Ver- 
monters give — in their con- 
tinued stewardship of hard- 
forged values and protection 
of the natural world — will 
create the State the next gen- 
eradon of Vermonters in- 
herit. 


Wńter Allen Gilbert lives in 
Worcester. 
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Vermont Mileposts (continued from page 9) 

campaign (1968), he reported hav- 
ing spent $17.09. 

♦ Patrick J. Leahy is Vermont’s first 
Democratic U.S. Senator. 

*975 Vermont has 62 operating 

ski areas. 

♦ Vermont Castings is es- 
tablished, with the Defi- 
ant woodstove as its 
hottest product. 

1976 Bill Koch, Guil- 
ford, wins a silver medal in the 30- 
kilometer Olympic cross-country 
race in Austria, America’s first and 
only Olympic medal in nordic ski- 
ing. 

♦ Strafford’s Tad Coffin wins an 
Olympic gold medal in the eques- 
trian events at Montreal. 

♦ November 24: Governor 
Thomas P. Salmon recognizes 
Vermont’s Native American 
Abenakis as a tribal entity. 

J 977J anuar y 28: Newly elected 

Governor Richard A. Snelling re- 
scinds State recognition of the 
Abenakis. 

♦ Bicentennial of the establishment 
of the Republic of Vermont. 

♦ Jake Burton Carpenter, 

23, starts Burton Snow- 
boards, working with 
hundreds of prototypes 
in his smali shop in 
Londonderry. 

♦ August 13: Vermont Public Ra¬ 
dio^ first broadcast. 

T 97 8 May 5: Ben Cohen and Jerry 
Greenfield open 
Ben &Jerry’s 
Homemade in an 
old gas station on 
St. Paul Street in 
Burlington. 






1982 Charles T. 


Morrissey named VL editor. 

♦ October 29: The last section of 


Interstate highway built in Vermont 
— 1-93 from the New Hampshire 
border to St. Johnsbury — opens to 
traffic. 

♦ Socialist Bernard Sanders elected 
mayor of Burlington. 

1983 Nancy Price Graff named 
VL acting editor. 


1984 Madeleine 
Kunin is the first 
woman elected 
governor of Ver- 
mont. 


1983 Tom Slayton named VL 
editor. 

1986 Federal Whole Herd Buyout 
begins. 197 Vermont farms eventu- 
ally sell their dairy herds. 

♦ First Atlantic salmon sińce the 
1700s seen in the White River, cour- 

tesy of a federal restoration 
program. 

♦ Catamount Brewing Co., 
the first of Vermont’s new micro- 
breweries, brews its first ale in 
White River Junction. 

1990 Vermont’s population 
— which had grown only 20 
percent between 1850 and 
1950 — has increased 27 
percent sińce 1970, 
reaching 560,000. About 

40 percent of the state’s residents 
were born elsewhere. 

♦ Independent Bernard Sanders, 
born in Brooklyn, is elected as Ver- 
mont’s U.S. Congressman. 

1991 March 4: Bicentennial of Ver- 
mont’s admission to the Union as 
the 14th State. 

♦ Governor Richard A. Snelling 
dies in office, seven months into 
his fifth term. He had served 
longer than any Vermont gov- 
ernor sińce 1820. 

♦ The Winter issue of Vermont 
Life is the first ever to contain 
advertising. 



1791 



♦ U.S. Postał Ser- 
vice issues a Ver- 
mont stamp based 
on a Sabra Field 
design. 

I992 IBM begins 
to sell Computer 
components out- 

side of the company, bringing morę 
Vermont jobs as its Essex plant pro- 
duces chips for a rangę of products, 
including Apple Computer’s Power 
Mac series. 

♦ Burton Snowboards, now a leader 
in the burgeoning snowboard in- 
dustry with worldwide manufactur- 
ing and sales, moves its factory and 
headquarters to the former Gen¬ 
eral Electric plant in Burling¬ 
ton. 


1993 October: 

Vermont holds its 
first moose-hunt- 
ing season in 98 years. 

1994 Laboratory analysis indi- 
cates that animal droppings 
found in Craftsbury came from 
a mountain lion. The last Ver- 

mont catamount on 
record was killed in 
^ 1881. 

♦ The State of Ver- 
mont and Vermont 
Life establish home 
pages on the Internet. 

1996 Vermont’s population is 
morę than 580,000. Seventy-five 
percent of its land is wooded. The 
State has 80,000 deer, 320 miles of 
Interstate highway, 20 ski areas, and 
155,000 dairy cows producing 2.6 
billion pounds of milk on 1,974 
farms. 

♦ There remain three one-room 
schoolhouses, in Granby, 
Guildhall and Norton. 

♦ Mermont Life has sub- 
scribers in every U.S. State 
and nearly 70 foreign coun- 
tries. 
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Five Decades, Six Editors, 

One Magazine: 

A History of Vermont Life 

By Tom Slayton 


T he seed that grew to become Vermont 

Lz/ćwas germinated not amid the Green 
Mountains, but thousands of miles away 
in the latter days of World War II. 

“As it happened,” recalls Earle W. Newton, who 
became the magazine’s first editor, “ Vermont Life 
originated on an AKA (attack cargo ship) in the 
middle of a duli, gray Pacific Ocean. Why not, I 
thought, put out a popular, color-illustrated maga¬ 
zine [about the State] which could reach a 
wide audience?” 

Newton, who had been director of the 
Vermont Historical Society before his 
wartime stint in the Navy, brought his idea 
back to Vermont, where the magazine 
helped launch the postwar era of tourism 
— and began a 50-year tradition that con- 
tinues to this day. 

Vermont’s promotional efforts prior to 
Tom Slayton World War II had been inconsistent, but 

the Vermonters who ran State government knew 
that something had to be done to improve the 
State’s economy and reverse its decline in popula- 
tion. Newton had seen Ańzona Highioays , a glossy, 
state-run promotional magazine that used attractive 
color photography to lure tourists, and thought that 
such a magazine could do the same for Vermont. 

He argued that “a smali percentage of the funds 
spent on advertising the State could have a greater 
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impact in a magazine which ‘sold’ the State purely 
on the basis of what it was. ‘Vermont is a way of life,’ 
would be the theme.” 

Newton’s connections helped with the project. In 
1945, back at VHS, he had become a friend of then- 
Governor Mortimer Proctor, who apparendy liked 
the Vermont Life idea as soon as it was presented to 
him. After a year’s planning, the first issue was pub- 
lished in the fali of 1946, at a cost of about $2,000. 

It was wrapped in an industrial-green cover that car- 
ried a smali inset color photograph of bright fali fo- 
liage. Its title type appeared to have been hand-let- 
tered. And on the back was Newton’s slogan: “Ver- 
mont is a Way of Life.” The first printing of 5,000 
sold out in less than a week. 

The point underlying both the new magazine’s ti¬ 
tle and its slogan was that life in Vermont was so 
pleasant, invigorating, and beautiful that no press- 
agentry, no superlatives or advertising imagery were 
needed to promote it. The mere presentation of 
such a place was enough. Given the times and the 
hyperbole being used to boost tourism and develop- 
ment in other States, it was an unusual and sophisti- 
cated approach to promotion. 

The new magazine’s name also contained a subde 
reference to the most popular magazine of the day, 
Life , a nadonal phenomenon known for its photojour- 
nalism. Vermont Life , the dde suggested, was the fa- 
mous Life magazine come to Yermont, photos and all. 









Governor Mortimer Proctor welcomed 
Vermont Life ’s readers in the first 
issue, Autumn 1946. 
Earle W. Newton, W_’s founding editor, 
wanted the magazine to tell Vermont’s story. 
Below, the scandalous ‘Autumn Dryad.’ 

(1947, Mack Derick) 



VERMONT 

LIFE 


A press release that accompanied the first issue 
elaborated: 

“Mermont Life is a different sort of magazine than 
anything else which has been published in this 
State,” it read. In addition to being a public rela- 
tions tool, “The features which appear in it are of 
dehnite educational value for Vermonters them- 
selves. Through its pages we hope to keep our own 
people well informed as to the advantages and op- 
portunities for them here at home.” 

The first issue contained a blend of articles that 
would come to be typical: fali foliage, Springfield’s 
machinę tool industry, features on WestoiTs rebirth 
and on the hillside airports scat- 
tered around the State. A letter from 
Governor Proctor and a reproduc- 
tion of the Great Seal of the State of 
Vermont welcomed new readers. 

But it was color photography that 
madę the new magazine different. 

While most of its pages contained 
black and white photojournalism, 
there were a few color plates scat- 
tered throughout showing the Tun- 
bridge Fair, the Vermont State 
House, Lakę Memphremagog, and 
some unnamed mountains and 
streams. They were simple, perhaps even crude by 
comparison with the thousands of beautiful scenes 
Vermont Life would publish later. Nevertheless, they 
were in color. And they created a sensation. 

After the rapid sell-out of the first printing, a sub- 
sequent printing brought the total to 12,000 copies, 
and later issues in that first year went to 15,000, 
20,000 and 40,000 copies. The new magazine and 
its positive image of a Vermont where good people 
did good things in a clean and beautiful landscape 
were an instant hit. Circulation continued to climb. 
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Part of the reason for the magazine’s im- 
mediate success was the team Newton estab- 
lished. He turned to men he had worked 
with in the Historical Society: Manchester 
pharmacist and poet Walter Hard Sr., Nor- 
wich University English professor Arthur 
Wallace Peach, and Weston entrepreneur 
and writer West Orton. Together with the 
State development commissioner, Robert C. 

Lane, they gave the magazine its direction. 

Yet for all its success, Vermont Life had to endure 
its share of trials, even in its earliest years. Perhaps 
the most public flap occurred when the magazine, 
on its first anniversary, published 
an allegorical cover entitled “Au- 
/ ]fP tumn Dryad.” The Autumn 1947 

cover showed a young woman clad 
in a diaphanous, backlit gown, 
clutching a huge palette of oil 
paints, and painting the autumn 
leaves. 

The photo had been taken by 
Mack Derick, an Orleans photogra- 
pher whose work in early issues of 
the magazine testified to his eye for 
beautiful scenery — and pretty 
women. Derick had, according to a 
caption inside the magazine, “spent half his life visu- 
alizing a picture he was going to get — some day.” 
That year’s intense fali foliage gave him the setting, 
said the caption, adding: “Then, one day, he 
chanced upon the subject, a girl of delicate, ethe- 
real beauty.” 

The resulting cover was neither delicate nor ethe- 
real, but it was a classic example of late ’40s kitsch. 
The Rutland Herald fumed in an editorial that it was 
“objectionable only because it is ridiculous.” 

The magazine’s next cover was a quiet winter view 



Earle W. Newton, 
editor 1946-49 
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Few l /ermont Life photo spreads promoted the beauty 
of Vermont’s roads the way Mack Derick’s 
“Autumn Through a Windshield" did in the fali of 1951. 
The view beyond Derick’s steering wheel was of 
Hazen’s Notch and the Lowell Mountains. 


of ducks in a pond. 

In 1950, Newton — who would go on to other 
pnblishing ventures, including founding American 
Heritage — turned the editorship over to the maga- 
zine’s business manager, Walter R. Hard Jr., a soft- 
spoken, unflappable young man with a sharp busi¬ 
ness sense and a wry turn of phrase. Under Hard’s 
direction for morę than 20 years, Wermont Life would 
develop into one of the country’s leading regional 
magazines. Not only was Hard a brilliant editor and a 
native Vermonter with a elear sense of 
what Vermonters wanted in a State maga- 
zine, he knew where to look for pnblishing 
advice and was a good judge of character. 

Hard developed an editorial board that 
helped guide, promote and, in some 
cases, write the magazine. Historian 
Ralph Nading Hill, Brattleboro publisher 
Stephen Greene and humorist Murray 
Hoyt became his sounding board and 
contributed many articles. Circulation 
continued to grow and in the mid- and 
editor 1950-72 late 1960s, during the height of a major influx of 

new residents and “the back-to-the-land” movement, 
wentwell over 100,000. 

During those years, the production and design of 
the magazine became morę professional. Talented 
artist and graphic designer Frank Lieberman of 
Woodstock became the art director, producing cap- 
tivating, lively layouts. Linda Dean Paradee, a 
Rhode Island School of Design graduate with Ver- 
mont ties and a sharp eye for color, joined the Staff 
as production manager and later managing editor. 

And a long list of contributing photographers 
whose work would eventually come to almost define 
the state’s visual presence began to grow: Hanson 
Carroll, Robert Holland, Winston Pote, Clemens 
Kalischer, Clyde H. Smith, Richard W. Brown, 



Walter R. Hard Jr., 


Verner Reed, Sonja Bullaty and Angelo Lomeo — 
and the many talented photographers who have 
joined them as VL contributors today. AJthough Ver- 
mont Lz/ewas never able to pay as much as larger, 
out-of-state magazines, its quality reproduction and 
careful editing helped establish the reputations of 
many young photographers and burnished the stars 
of established professionals. 

One of the many ironies of Vermont Life is the fact 
that the magazine, known for promoting the tran- 
quil beauty of Vermont, has often been less than 
tranąuil internally. Such is the naturę of magazine 
publishing. Morę often than not, these periods of 
turmoil centered around financial matters and the 
magazine’s relationship to its owner — Vermont 
State government. 

For example, it rankled editor Hard bitterly that 
he was never able to convince the State to give a 
raise to Peter Sykas, the business manager who bril- 
liantly and energetically engineered much of the 
magazine’s circulation growth in the 1960s. 

By then, Vermont Life had become self-supporting 
financially, and Sykas was one of the reasons for that 
financial success. “But his salary was equated and 
immutably set,” Hard recalled recendy, “as on a par 
with a liquor storę clerk. Sykas and other very able 
to irreplaceable people at VL were lost to the maga¬ 
zine and to Vermont for reasons of poor pay al- 
lowances.” 

Hard eventually took his editing talent elsewhere 
out of frustration over that and other difficulties 
with the State bureaucracy. He now is retired in Bak- 
ersfield and corresponds regularly with the current 
editor. 

For the first 20 years or so of its existence, Wermont 
Zi/feoperated with a slight deficit, which was madę 
up annually by a State appropriation. Hard grew 
weary of debating the technical difficulties of pub- 
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From winter wonderland to summer 
splendors, early issues of Vermont Life 
proclaimed the state’s attractions. 
Below, Stuart Bertland’s 1979 cover 
captures something of summer, 
but it also carries the bittersweet taste 
of history going on the 
błock at an estate auction. 


lishing with the State legislature year after year, and 
sought ways to make the magazine’s finances com- 
pletely self-sufficient. The solution, he realized, was 
other publishing projects: calendars and books. 

“Here were all those color plates, paid for and 
used [once] in the magazine,” Hard recalled. “Why 
not put them to use again?” 

The first Vermont Life wali calendarwas published 
in 1960 and followed by an array of calendars, 
books, maps, and other publications, most of which 
re-used materiał that had first appeared in the mag¬ 
azine. A book, Vermont Life Treasury , was published 
in 1956, followed by Green Mountain Treasury , both 
offering collections of articles and photos. Then in 
1969 came Yermont: A Special World , and Vermont Life 
had a best-seller on its hands. 

Yermont: A Special World , designed by Linda Pa- 
radee, was the first big coffee-table book of color 
photos solely about Vermont. It went through seven 
printings, selling morę than 83,000 copies. Also by 
the early 1970s, Vermont Life calendars were selling 
in multiple thousands. These two publishing pro¬ 
jects put the magazine into the black, where it 
stayed firmly for the next 20 years. After 1970, an- 
nual appropriations from the legislature were no 
longer needed, and Verviont Life paid its own bills. 

But by the 1990s, private publishers had also dis- 
covered Vermont and there were dozens of other 
calendars on a variety of subjects competing for 
sales that had once been enjoyed by Vermont Life 
alone. Calendar sales, which had crested at morę 
than 120,000, dropped. Vermont Life still sold morę 
than 80,000 annually, but the revenue loss began to 
show up as year-end deficits, and it became appar- 
ent that a new source of money was needed. 

It was at precisely the same time — the early 
1990s — that Vermont entered a crushing recession 
and State tax revenues faltered. There was no 
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money for a State appropriation 
and it lookecl as though the maga- 
zine’s days might be numbered. 

After three years of substantial 
deficits, then-Governor Richard A. 

Snelling finally decicled the time 
had come for Vermont Life to ac- 
cept paid achertising. With the ap- 
proval of the Vermont Life Advisory 
Board, Snelling ordered the 
change, ancl the first issue with 
advertising appeared in the winter 
of 1991. Since then advertising 
lineage has stabilizecl at about 40 
percent of each issue, and the 
magazine has remained modestly 
profitable, requiring no direct ex- 
penditure of State funds. 

The advertising irked sonie Ver- 
mont Life readers and pleased oth- 
ers. But in 1994, Vermont Life won 
the “Most Improved Magazine” award from the In¬ 
ternational Regional Magazine Association for the 
tasteful way it had incorporated advertising into its 
pages, and its renewal ratę — a crucial test of reader 
approval — actually improved compared to pre-ad- 
vertising years. The magazine was back on the road 
to financial stability. 

When Walter Hard retired in 1972, he virtually 
hand-picked his successor — one of the New York 
magazine world’s young stars, Brian Vachon, then 
an editor at Saturday Reuieio. Vachon recalls a meet- 
ing at which Hard flashed color transparencies up 
on the wali to consider them for the magazine. 
Scene after glorious scene flashed by until Hard 
suddenly stopped and looked intensely at a photo 
of a tiny poncl. The pond was the size of an average 
living room. Tm not surę I know where that is,” 
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A milking-time treat on 
the Robb family 
farm in Brattleboro. 
(1978, Richard Howard) 


Hard said with some 




concern. 

Vachon, then a new- 
comer to Vermont, was 
floored, and remem- 
bers thinking: “Here 
was a guy who knew 
Vermont so well he was 
concerned if he didn’t 
know the location of a 
puddle!” Vachon be- 
gan making weekend trips all over the State with his 
wife, Nancy. Soon he, too, was well acquainted with 
virtually every corner of Vermont. 

Vachon hewed close to the formula Hard had es- 
tablished, giving morę coverage to new immigrants 
to the Green Mountains, such as artist Sabra Field, 
but keeping color photography a major part of the 
formula. “Pictures,” he said recently, “were 
our bread and butter and everything in be- 
tween.” 

As Hard had done, Vachon occasionally 
hit a topical issue directly. Most often, such 
articles dealt with environmental subjects, 
but some pieces were controversial, such as 
a look at trailer parks, and a review of the 
environmental impact of snowmobiles (the 
magazine found there was very little impact, 
a fact that later studies have confirmed). 
Both Hard and Vachon had gone beyond 
the strictly positive editorial position of the early Ver- 
mont Life , and later editors would touch on current 
issues from time to time, with one exception: the 
magazine has never seriously covered politics. 

Social trends were fair gamę, however, and in the 
pages of Vermont Life , one can see the energy crisis 
of the 1970s, the rise of wood heat as an alternative 
energy source, the growth of cross-country skiing as 


a new style of outdoor 
recreation, the influx 
of newcomers to Ver- 
mont, and the state’s 
growing environmental 
consciousness. 

Vachon recalls that 
his years at the maga- 
zine’s hełm were gen- 
erally quiet ones, with 
steady circulation and 
little interference from State government. But he 
also remembers one nightmarish near-disaster in 
which a portfolio of morę than 120 slides that he 
was reviewing was mistakenly collected by an after- 
hours janitor and tossed out with that day’s trash. 
Since each slide was irreplaceable, the magazine’s 
financial exposure was immense. 

As soon as Vachon discovered the slides were 
missing, he and the Staff started frantically phoning 
to tracę the load of trash that contained the missing 
slides. He discovered that the truck with his office’s 
trash had later stopped at the Elks Club and col¬ 
lected the remains of a fried fish dinner. 

“As awful as that was, it madę it pretty easy to lo- 
cate the load of trash we were looking for when we 
got to the dump,” Vachon said. “Wherever you 
smelled fish, you started digging.” 

The slides were found, cleaned and hung to dry. 
Vachon recalls that the entire Mermont Life Staff co- 
operated in the recovery effort, and helped turn a 
disaster into a triumph of teamwork. 

In 1981, Charles T. Morrissey, a bright and eru- 
dite former director of the Vermont Historical Soci- 
ety, succeeded Vachon, who resigned to go to work 
for National Life Insurance Company in Montpe- 
lier. Morrissey’s tenure coincided with a state-im- 
posed managerial experiment that established the 


Brian Vachon, 
editor 1972-81 
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Burlington’s Community Boathouse reflects changes 
not only in the city’s newly refurbished waterfront, 
but in Vermont itself as it nears the year 2000. 

(1995, Paul O. Boisvert) 



position of publisher at the magazine and had both 
the editor and publisher report to the State secre- 
tary of Development and Community Affairs. Re- 
ferred to internally as “the two-headed monster,” 
that approach never worked. Morrissey also had re- 
peated disputes with the publisher, Leslie Parr, and 
was eventually fired for failing to cooperate with 
her. 

The episode shook Vermont Life s internal har- 
monies to the core and put the magazine in the 
harsh light of public controversy. Despite all that, 
Morrissey achieved some significant editorial break- 
throughs in his time at the magazine, one of which 
was convincing the famed Russian writer Aleksandr 
Solzhenitsyn to permit Vermont Life to interview him 
and his family at their new home in Cavendish. 

The intensely reclusive Solzhenitsyn had just 
been forced out of the Soviet Union, and had re- 
sisted any personal interviews. Vermont Life s Au- 
tumn 1983 story was the first significant coverage by 
any publication of his resettling in America. The is- 
sue sold out. 

After Morrissey left, writer Nancy Price Graff be- 
came acting editor (see page 20). She was suc- 
ceeded in May of 1985 by the present editor, Tom 
Slayton, a native Vermonter and former Vermont 
newspaperman. 

The magazine’s appearance and personality have 
evolved sińce its founding in 1946, just as Vermont 
itself has evolved from the rural simplicity and isola- 
tion of those postwar days. In fact, under each of its 
six editors, the magazine’s emphasis has changed 
slightly, just as the design of the logotype — “Yer- 
mont Life” — on the cover of each issue has 
changed over the years. 

But some things have remained constant through 
the magazine’s half-century: Vermont Lifes upbeat 
tonę and positive view of the Yermont scene, its rev- 


erence for the farming life and the farmed land- 
scape, its dedication to unspoiled naturę and its af- 
fection for Vermont’s historie past. It has main- 
tained its loyalty to the Yermont ideał — the vision 
of Yermont as a beautiful place where good things 
are done in a good way by good people. 

There is a distinct irony in the fact that 
Yermont Life has steadfastly celebrated Yer- 
mont’s unchanging character and beauty, 
even as major social and technological 
changes have transformed the Green 
Mountain State. Yet the magazine has al- 
ways claimed that Vermont’s most impor- 
tant ąualities are unchanging. And one of 
Yermont’s virtues is that to some degree 
the claim continues to be justified. 

Even today, laced with superhighways and 
to the Internet, Yermont enjoys being the most ru¬ 
ral State in the nation, worries about the loss of its 
dairy farms, and struggles to protect the purity of its 
streams and mountains. Even today, it seems a place 
apart. 

And Yermont Life continues to celebrate that sense 
of uniqueness. It promotes the Yermont ideał to 
Yermonters and to the rest of the world in hopes of 
preserving and enhancing it, an aim that is close to 
what founding editor Earle Newton set out to do 
when he conceived of the magazine in 1945. 

Everyone knows that Yermont is morę complex 
than it once was and that the world of late 20th cen- 
tury America is breathing ever closer at the gates. 

Yet by its devotion to the simple vision of an ideał 
Yermont, Yermont Life has undoubtedly helped pre- 
serve that ideał in the minds of its readers — and 
possibly in the Yermont countryside the magazine 
has documented so affectionately. 



Tom Slayton is the editor o/Yermont Life Magazine. 
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The Challenges, and the 
Pleasures, of Editing Vermont Life 

By Nancy Pńce Graff 



Nancy Price Graff, 
editor 1983-85 


S EVENTEEN YEARS 
ago, my husband 
and I moved to 
Montpelier and 
bought our first house, set- 
ting in motion events that 
would prove the dictum that 
geography equals destiny. 

The truth of this became ap- 
parent on Friday, May 27, 
1983, when Linda Paradee, 
the managing editor of Ver- 
mont Life , called to ask if I 
would be interested in step- 
ping in immediately as acting 
editor of the magazine. She 
called me, she confessed, be- 
cause I had written for the 
magazine in the past but 
mostly, as we both knew, be- 
cause I lived just a stone’s 
dirow down the Street. 

Linda believed, or at least 
hoped, that I knew morę 
than I did about putting to- 
gether a magazine, and I 
never admitted otherwise, 
but she and the other Staff 
treated me gently, and de- 
spite my slight credentials 1 
grew into the job over the 
next two years with their 
help. If I thought being edi¬ 


tor of Vermont Life would re- 
quire only a good command 
of the English language and 
a facile pen, I was quickly dis- 
abused of my naivete. 

From the start, it de- 
manded qualities 1 could 
only hope I possessed. The 
most immediate task when I 
arrived on Tuesday morning 
was to put the finishing 
touches on Andrew Nemethy 
and Richard Howard’s pro¬ 
file of the Aleksandr Solzhen- 
itsyn family of Cavendish. 
This article about the reclu- 
sive Russian author and his 
family was a coup for Vermont 
Life , but it was a gift wrapped 
in thorns, and I soon discov- 
ered most of them. I keenly 
remember receiving a tele- 
phone cali from Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn shortly after the 
article appeared. United 
Press International, in run- 
ning a short news piece 
about Wermont Life s article, 
had photographed someone 
reading the magazine at such 
an angle that one of Richard 
Howard’s photographs was 
easily visible. To Mrs. 
Solzhenitsyn, this violated 
our agreement with the fam¬ 
ily that the photographs 


would not be reproduced 
elsewhere. She called me up, 
apologized for her poor com¬ 
mand of the English lan¬ 
guage, and then, without a 
single grammatical error that 
I could detect, harangued 
me for 40 minutes while I 
tried to explain to her the 
nuances of the freedoms 
guaranteed in the First 
Amendment, including the 
press’s freedom to manipu- 
late its coverage to include 
photographs that may not be 
reproduced directly. 1 don’t 
think she ever understood 
me, but I had no trouble un- 
derstanding her. 

Political lessons played a 
huge part in the day-to-day 
work and my learning curve. 
Every issue was a balancing 
act requiring a diplomaFs 
sensitivity to Vermonters’ 
egos and chauvinism about 
the wonders, beauties, and 
diversity of their State. We 
published articles on Ver- 
mont’s role in the nation’s 
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The prize-winning Paul O. Boisvert photo 
that was the Summer 1985 cover, shown before 
and after it was modified to accommodate 
the Vermont Life logo. 


wars and heard from every- 
one who hadn’t been inter- 
viewed; we published an arti- 
cle on the state’s frogs and 
toads and heard from read- 
ers who thought that the sex 
life of peepers had no place 
in a family magazine; every 
article we published on Ver- 
mont’s industry brought an 
avalanche of letters protest- 
ing our promotion of the 
state’s destruction. I came to 
wish for a national jobs pro¬ 
gram that would leave most 
people too tired in the 
evening to write letters to the 
editor. 

But I would not have 
traded the job for anything. 
One indelible memory is of 
the hot summer day my sec- 
retary, Helen Benedict, and I 
climbed into my car and re- 
traced an old stagecoach 
route from Montpelier to 
Derby Linę on the Canadian 
border. In places the route 
follows the lay of current 
roads, but often we found 
ourselves driving down long, 
dusty dirt roads in the inde- 
scribable solitude of long-lost 


places. The birds were 
singing, the woods were a lu- 
minous shade of summer 
green, and in morę than one 
place we lifted our skirts and 
waded through streams to in- 
vestigate the shadow of a trail 
on the other side. At twilight 
we found ourselves standing 
on the shore of Lakę Mem- 
phremagog, awash in pink 
light reflected from water 
and sky and awed into silence 
by the feeling of having 
tramped over hallowed 
ground. 

We broke ground, too. 
During my tenure, we intro- 
duced computers to Vermont 
Life s operations, and we pub¬ 
lished Vermont Lifes first 
breaking news story when an 
Amtrak train derailed in 
Williston, killing five people. 
La ter, in my last issue, I 
agreed to electronically alter 
a critical corner of a stun- 
ning Paul Boisvert photo- 
graph of farmers watching a 
horse-pulling contest at the 
Vermont Dairy Festival in 
Enosburg. The photograph 
begged to be used as a wrap- 
around cover, but I needed a 
clark background instead of a 
row of faces against which to 



”Every issue was a 
balancing act 
requiring a diplomats 
sensitivity to 
Vermonters' egos and 
chauvinism about 
the wonders, beauties, 
and diversity of 
theirState.... Butl 
would not have traded the 
job for anything/ r 


lay the magazine’s 
logo. For days in the Of¬ 
fice we debated the 
ethics of altering an 
artist’s work and blithely 
erasing people. Finally, I 
ordered it done. The wrap- 
around cover won first place 
in the Regional Publishers 
AssociatioiTs annual compe- 
tition, but I have wondered 
for a decade if the people 
who should have appeared in 
that photograph wonder 
what happened to them. 

Weil, the cat’s out of the bag. 


Nancy Pńce Graff is a wńter of bis¬ 
iory and children ’s books. She lives 
in Montpelier. 
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Are 

Flatlanders 

Saving 

Vermont? 

By Noel Perńn 




B ack in 1960, when 
I first came to Ver- 
mont, I used to 
pass a brightly 

painted sign at the border. It 
stood at the west end of the 
bridge that takes you over 
from New Hampshire to 

White River Junc- 
tion. “Welcome to 
Vermont,” it said. 
That was fine, 
though maybe a lit- 
tle too effusive. But 
then it added, 

“Last Stand of the 
Yankees.” 

Last stand? After 
a last stand, you’re 
generally dead. 
Think of Custer. 
Newly enraptured 
with the State, I 
didn’t want to see 
it die. Oh, I didn’t 
suppose the sign meant that 
one day all the farmers and 
loggers and general-store 
keepers were simultaneously 


Noel Perrin, getting 
"Yankier and Yankier.” 


going to keel over, but I did 
take it to mean that their cul- 
ture was doomed. Just as Fm 
about to join up, they tell me 
Fm too late. That sign de- 
pressed me. 

Maybe you’re wondering 
why I took it so seriously, es- 
pecially considering that it 
had been put up by the local 
chamber of commerce. Even 
in Vermont, chambers of 
commerce sometimes exag- 
gerate. 

Fil tell you why. I kept see- 
ing supporting evidence. 

That was the era when the In¬ 
terstate highways were being 
built. Many out-of-staters like 
me came pounding up the 
finished portions to buy land. 
And, having bought an old 
farm, many new owners pro- 
ceeded to burn the barn. 
Morę precisely, they’d have it 
burned by the local fire de- 
partment, which (a) gave the 
volunteers an exciting night, 
(b) saved the new owners 


both upkeep and a smali 
amount on taxes, and (c) 
suburbanized another bit of 
Vermont. 

Those beautiful old barns 
going up in flames seemed to 
me the last stand of the Yan¬ 
kees madę visible. Funeral 
pyres for a dying culture. 

Two barns, one a sort of ru- 
ral cathedral, were burned 
right on my road, during the 
first few years I lived in Ver- 
mont. In the whole town, 
about six were torched. In 
the whole State, I shudder to 
think how many. 

It wasn’t just barns. Even 
before I arrived, my town 
had lost three of its five cov- 
ered bridges. (Credit the 
Army Corps of Engineers 
with taking out two of them. 
They were in the way of a 
dam.) 

Soon after I came, one of 
the remaining two went un- 
der siege. Too narrow and 
too Iow, said the State, which 
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in turn was feeling pressure 
from the Feds. Let’s junk this 
old thing, and then build 
something wide and modern 
and homely, out of concrete. 

Why wouldn ’t I believe the 
sign? Everywhere I looked, 
nothing but last stands. And 
when I wrote my first article 
for Vermont Life , back in 1964, 
I freely predicted that the tra- 

I ditional look of the State, and 
its traditional values, would 
last about one morę genera- 
tion. Unless a miracle hap- 
pened. . 

The miracle, of course, did 
happen. A generation has 
passed, and Vermont is still 
here. There has been a terri¬ 
ble attrition among dairy 
farmers, to be surę, and it 
seems likely to continue. I 
think there’s a solution, but 
it won’t be easy and it won’t 
be quick. 

Meanwhile, much of rural 
Vermont is doing fine. It 
looks like itself, and it be- 


haves like itself. There may 
still be a very occasional 
barn-burning, but now the 
serious effort is all the other 
way. Now the State govern- 
ment runs a program called 
Barn Again, which provides 
matching funds to help farm¬ 
ers restore old barns. I know 
of one rescued barn that 
dates from 1795. My town ral- 
lied behind the doomed cov- 
ered bridge — and saved 
that. I cross it daily on my way 
to work. 

In the State as a whole, the 
number of covered bridges 
has ceased to drop. If you 
count privately owned 
bridges, it’s even slowly ris- 
ing. This is not because some 
agency is setting out bait for 
tourists, but because the peo- 
ple of some litde town have 
decided they damn well like 
their covered bridge. Dairy 
farms continue to decrease 
in number, but deer farms 
are on the rise, along with 


vegetable farms, farmers’ 
markets, goat herds, 
milking-sheep herds, 
even a bit of horse log- 
g in g- 

Who performed the 
miracle? I’m going to 
argue that out-of-staters 
did, a good many of 
them inspired by Ver- 
mont Life. Of course, na- 
tives played a huge role 
in keeping Vermont 
from sliding down into 
ordinary strip-develop- 
ment America — but 
that’s no miracle. That’s what 
one would expect. Resistance 
to outside pressure has long 
been part of the culture. The 
natives were just behaving 
the way they usually have, for 
two and a ąuarter centuries 
now. 

The miracle is that they 
got so much help from for- 
mer suburbanites. The early 
barn-burners didn’t do 
much, but the majority of 


Warren Dexter’s Spring 1947 
sugaring cover featured the 
best beard in Weston. 

■ 

Top, Vermont Life printed 
Winston Pote’s classic 
photograph of sugaring in 
Underhill as a 22-and-a-half- 
inch-wide foldout. 
(1964, Winston Pote) 














people who have arrived 
sińce about 1965 have been 
invaluable. They include 
back-to-the-landers, college- 
trained carpenters from New 
Jersey, pickle-makers, people 


who run bed-and-breakfasts, 
electronics experts who pre- 
fer IBM in Vermont to any- 
thing in Silicon Valley, ideal- 
istic business types who have 
figured out a way to recycle 


old latex paint or remanufac- 
ture the cartridges you use in 
copy machines and laser 
printers. 

Where Wermont Life comes 
into the story is back before 
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these people immigrated. 
Many of them had been read- 
ing the State magazine, and 
were first drawn to Vermont 
by it. But what kind of image 
lured them? Weil, sonie crit- 


ics of Vermont Life claim that 
the magazine deliberately 
stays a generation or two 
back in terms of technology. 
Most (not all) big sugarers 
use plastic tubing, but you’re 
morę apt to see sap buckets 
in Vermont Life. For the excel- 
lent reason that they photo- 
graph better. (I myself use 
both in my smali operation. 
The plastic tubing is less 
work, especially on steep hill- 
sides. It is also hideous. A 
grove of maples hung with 
buckets is a thing of beauty.) 

Most Vermont loggers use 
skidders, or at least the less- 
damaging forwarder, and 
some have that monstrous- 
looking machinę known as 
the feller-buncher. You don’t 
saw trees with that; you snip 
them off at ground level with 
a pair of giant shears. But in 
the magazine youYe morę 
apt to see a twitch-horse 
pulling out logs. You want to 
pat a twitch-horse. You want 


Theron Boyd, left, became a 
folk hero when he refused to 
sell his family’s Ouechee farm 
for development. Instead, at 
his death the Boyd home- 
stead, little changed sińce the 
19th century, became a 
State historie site. 

(1975, Ethan Hubbard) 

■ 

Far left, the cool, summery 
shadows and the mix of farm, 
forest and mountain in Steve 
Minor’s view of Mount Mans¬ 
field from Fletcher captured 
the taste of rural Vermont. 
(1990, Steve Minor) 

H 

Below, Eva Luoma’s 

photograph of a group of 

Pawlet children heading home 

from school was the Autumn 

, .. „ 1950cover. 

to keep your distance from 

a feller-buncher. 

There are roughly 80 pub- 
licly owned covered bridges 
in Vermont, and 2,720 open 
bridges. (This is counting, as 
the State does, only 
bridges morę than 20 
feet long. Shorter ones, 
of which there are 
many, often turn out 
just to be large cul- 
verts.) 

On an equal-opportu- 
nity basis, there ought 
to be 34 pictures of 
Steel and concrete 
bridges for every one 
photograph of a 
wooden covered bridge. 

But are there? Hardly. 

I’ve just gone through all the 
issues of Vermont Life pub- 
lished in 1955, ’65, ’75, ’85 
and ’95. Twenty issues in all. 

I found 21 pictures of cov- 
ered bridges. Twelve of them 
accompany one article back 
in 1955, but there are plenty 
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A father and daughter 
hunting team along a Northeast 
Kingdom road. 

(1992, John Miller) 


of recent shots, too, like the 
gorgeous covered bridge on 
the cover of the Autumn 
1995 issue. There are no 
photographs of concrete or 
Steel bridges. 

Sap buckets have been less 
prominent. Only three times 
in those 20 issues did they 
make an appearance. Still, 
tliat’s three times morę than 
plastic tubing showed up. As 
for twitch-horses, they too 
got in three times. But they 
had modern company. Also 
present: two striking pho¬ 


tographs of feller-bunchers, 
looking as if they could drive 
right off the page, and fell 
and bunch yon. 

This somewhat old-fash- 
ioned Yermont was what peo- 
ple down in the shopping 
malls of Flatland saw, and 
some of them instantly recog- 
nized a spiritual affinity. They 
came on visits, and found the 
State really had barns and 
bridges and buckets, plus a 
lot of last-stand Yankees. 
Some of them decided to 
move here. And now their 


impression that the State was 
even morę stubbornly rural 
than it really is proved cru- 
cial. They proceeded to 
make the impression come 
true. 

What I mean is: Most of 
them came as recruits to the 
last-stand army. They didiFt 
seek Yermont as a pretty 
backdrop to the kind of high- 
pressure, low-ingenuity, high- 
consumption lives they had 
been living in Flatland. On 
the contrary, they had visions 
of themselves as participants, 
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Glassblower Harry Besett works 
in his Hardwick studio. 
Craftspeople and artists abound 
in Vermont, contributing not 
only to the state’s economy 
but to its spirit. 

(1993, Len Mastri) 


Below, a Richmond Round 
Church wedding graced the cover 
of the Winter 1969 issue. 
(Hanson Carroll) 



busy in the sorts of rural ac- 
tivities they had read about 
in Vermont Life. They would 
buy chainsaws — or in a few 
extreme cases, two-person 
crosscut saws — and cut their 
own wood for fuel. If need 
be, they would start compa- 
nies to make the stoves to 
burn the wood in. They 
might tap a few maples. Oc- 
casionally a newcomer would 
buy a family cow, and learn 
to milk by hand. I know one 
woman who kept a Jersey, 
and when she wanted to go 


to a family wedding in South¬ 
ern Massachusetts, she could- 
n’t find a neighbor to milk 
for the two clays she’d be 
gone. So she simply took the 
cow with her. She also had a 
horse, and the horse-trailer 
didjust fine for the cow. 

I know a man, originally 
from a New York suburb, 
who also keeps and milks one 
cow. He makes butter, makes 
cheese, sometimes gives me 
half a galion of delicious un- 
pasteurized milk. He’s get- 
ting a little tired of the twice- 
a-day routine, I admit. Right 
now he’s milking only once a 
day, and letting a calf drink 
the rest. Someday he hopes 
to acquire a one-cow neigh¬ 
bor. Then, he dreams, they’11 
start swapping, each milking 
two cows half the time. 

In short, a process of self- 
selection has occurred. 
Something like 100,000 ea- 
ger recruits have arrived. 

They may actually outnum- 


ber the immigrants who are 
not last-standers. While only 
a few of them have become 
successful full-time farmers 
(I have to boast — two in my 
town have done it, and one 
of them is a former 
lawyer), nearly all of 
them support the rural 
economy in one way or 
another. I know a man 
who was a doctoral can- 
didate in biology before 
he came to Vermont. 

He is a logger and hay- 
maker now. Of course, 
he is an enyironmen- 
tally careful logger — as 
plenty of natives are, 
too. And this makes 
him part of an interest- 
ing statistic I’ve seen. 

It appeared in The Washing¬ 
ton Post. A columnist was try- 
ing to explain how it came 
about that little Vermont has 
become such a big leader, 
not only in environmental 
legislation but also in sustain- 
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Debbie 0’Brien checks the mail 
amid an urban gaggle of 
rural mailboxes in the resort town 
of Sherburne. 

(1983, Jerry LeBlond) 

■ 

Below, timeless in the falling snów, 
a mother and daughter brought 
Christmas cheer to friends, 
and to W_’s readers. 

(1980, Richard W. Brown) 



able living. This was his ex- 
planation. In the United 
States as a whole, he said, 
maybe two per cent of the 
population is deeply commit- 
ted to protecting the environ- 
ment. In Vermont it’s 
morę like 20 per cent. 
As far as I know, he 
plucked these figures 
out of the air. But they 
have the ring of truth. 
Next, one needs to ex- 
plain how Vermont 
comes to have such a 
disproportionate share 
— and it is easily done. 
There are two reasons. 
First, because of the 
historie character of 
the State, the figurę 
was already high back in 
1965. Since then the reeruits 
have run it up almost every 
year. The process has been a 
little like making mapie 
syrup. As it flows up the 
trunk of the tree, mapie sap 
has a sugar content of two, 



sometimes three per cent. 

Lug it or pipę it to the sugar- 
house, and boil down 30 or 
35 gallons of this thin liquid. 
You wind up with one con- 
centrated galion of mapie 
syrup. 

So it has been with people, 
Vermont standing for the 
sugarhouse. We have at- 
tracted committed environ- 
mentalists from all over the 
country; American sap has 
contributed to Vermont 
syrup. 

What’s morę, the process 
continues. The morę concen- 
trated the land-protectors get 
— the sweeter the syrup — 
the morę attracdve the State 
looks to others of like mind. 
These immigrants are people 
who will help to maintain the 
state’s reputation for honesty, 
integrity, and, yes, good old- 
fashioned farm quality. 

The influx hasn’t solved 
everything, to be surę. It has 
had litde or no effect on milk 



prices, for example. It could- 
n’t. Not even when you think 
of Ben and Jerry. Low milk 
prices and high milk produc- 
don are a national problem, 
and only a national response 
will work. In fact, the core 
problem seems intractable. 
Milk demand slowly declines, 
even as the production per 
cow goes up. 

When I was in high school, 
I had friends who routinely 
grabbed four half-pint con- 
tainers of milk in the cafete- 
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ria. My best friend, who was 
large, sometimes took six. 

High school kids still like 
to pour a lot of liquid down 
their throats, but now they 
mostly prefer diet soda and 
weird juices. As for adults, 
though devoted to ice cream 
and cheese, they seldom 
drink actual milk, seldom 
spread actual butter on their 
low-fat muffins. Unless na- 
tional tastes change drasti- 
cally, most experts say, proba- 
bly half the remaining dairy 


farms are doomed. 

Weil, a drastic change is 
possible, but I don’t think it 
will be in national taste. It 
will be in farm management. 

Cows actually yield two 
daily products: milk and ma- 
nure. While milk has been 
dropping in value, manure 
has been increasing. Garden- 
ers all over the country are 
beginning to buy 50-pound 
bags of dried manure, which 
they use on their flowers and 
vegetables, instead of Chemi¬ 


cals. Sometimes they spread a 
bit on their lawns, too. There 
are two or three Vermont 
dairy farmers right now who 
are said to be making morę 
money from manure than 
milk. 

I can imagine a futurę a 
few years from now in which 
some former dairy farmers 
don’t sell milk at all, though 
they do keep their farms and 
their cows. They merely col- 
lect, dry, and bag about half 
the manure. (The other half 


The view of the Vasseur farm 
and the slopes of Sugarbush 
captured two sides of life in 
the Mad River Valley. 

Will the old and new survive 
side by side? 

(1980, Ann Day) 
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Far right, Sam Ogden, who left city 
lite for Vermont lite in the 1920s, 
leads the Landgrove July 4th paradę 
with a new Spirit of 76. 

(1976, Ellen Foscue Johnson) 

■ 

Right, Steve Wrathall, Joy Powell 
and friends are among Vermont’s 
many new llama enthusiasts. 
(1995, S. Michael Bisceglie) 

■ 

Below, despite the changes in the 
State around it, the covered bridge 
on the green in West Arlington 
still captures the rural 
beauty of Vermont. 

(1995, William Johnson) 



stays on the land.) The cows 
won’t need to be Holsteins, 
which require a lot of expen- 
sive grain; the farmer won’t 
need to spend four hours a 
day milking. In fact, he could 
go to a wedding in 
Southern Mas¬ 
sachusetts without 
making elaborate ar- 
rangements for cow- 
care back home, or 
taking the whole herd 
with him in a fleet of 
trucks. 

The cows would pas- 
ture in the summer, 
grazing free grass and 
putting free fertilizer 
back on the land. 
They’d spend the win- 
ter in the barn, eating hay 
and producing a cash crop of 
organie Vermont manure. 
Think of all the picturesque 
breeds we could have back, 
like Black Welsh and bright 
red Durhams. Such cows are 
thrifty keepers, meaning they 



could do well where Hol¬ 
steins would starve. They’d 
also make fine subjects for fu¬ 
turę Yermont Life pictures. 

There remains one morę 
problem to solve, if Vermont 
is to remain itself. With this 
one we newcomers can help, 
though we haven’tyet. I 
mean the problem of how ru¬ 
ral Vermont gets taxed. 

The current laws require 
land to be based on its “best 
and highest” use. In practice 
that means whatever yields 
the most money. In Vermont 
in 1996 developing the land 
nearly always yields the most. 
The morę beautiful the land, 
the morę money that can be 
squeezed out. And thus the 
tax is actually based on the 
worst and lowest use. 

People in State govern- 
ment — some of them — al- 
ready see that. Vermont con- 
sequendy has a special cur- 
rent-use tax ratę for farmland 
and woodland. High-quality 



woodland, for example, is ap- 
praised under current use at 
$100 an acre. That’s not Iow 
enough to enable all wood¬ 
land owners to make a profit 
while practicing good 
forestry. Not always enough 
to break even. In Maine, 
managed woodland is ap- 
praised at $1 an acre. Of 
course, the towns need 
money. I want good schools, 
too. There could and should 
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be a lnige tax payable out of 
the huge profits when a farm 
or a forest gets broken up for 
development. We immigrants 
could help to pass that law. 

I can’t end without men- 
tioning one risk fladanders 
pose to the State. I think it is 
elear that in terms of keeping 
Yermont beautiful, agricul- 
tural, and rural, we have 
been a plus. But even as we 
came bv die thousands to 


join the last-stand army, 
weren’t we also changing the 
special flavor of the State? I 
think the answer has to be 
yes, we were. But maybe not 
permanendy. Consider the 
case of an early immigrant 
named Robert Frost. He was 
boru in San Francisco. He 
died an actual epitome of 
Yermontness. And that was 
something he worked to 
achieve. .As he wrote a friend 


around 1914, he proposed to 
live the rest of his life in New 
England, “getting Yankier 
and Yankier.” 

A lot of us are going to do 
the same. 


Thetford authorNoel Penin teaches 
environmental studies at Dartmouth 
College, and has been wntingfor 
Yermont Life for morę than 30 
years. 
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Aaron Machia and northern 
pikę during the Lakę Champlain 
Islands Fishing Derby. 
(1992, Paul O. Boisvert) 


M any people, 
companies 
and institu- 
tions helped 

finance, create, and produce 
the photo exhibit Seasons of 
Change: Fifty Years with Ver- 
mont Life and this commem- 
orative booklet accompany- 
ing the show. Our thanks go 
to all of them. 

We especially want to 
thank the Vermont Country 
Storę for the major grant 
that funded the photo exhi- 
bition itself. Likewise, Green 
Mountain Power Corp. pro- 
vided a very generous grant 
that helped finance the spe- 
cial anniversary supplement 
you are reading. 

The Lane Press, sole print- 
ers of Vermont Life sińce its 
first issue in 1946 and whose 
craftsmanship has contrib- 
uted immensely to the maga- 
zine’s reproduction quality, 
generously donated the pro- 
duction and materials costs 
of this special anniversary 
supplement. Wermont Life is 
proud of its long association 
with this outstanding Ver- 
mont firm. 


Acknowledgments 
and Thanks 


Neither the photo exhibit 
nor the booklet would have 
been possible without the 
support of these public-spir- 
ited companies. Vermont Life 
also received significant fi- 
nancial support for the pro- 
ject from The Windham 
Foundation of Grafton. 

Our thanks go also to KSV 
Communicators of Burling¬ 
ton, which donated much 
time and expertise in draft- 
ing and helping to execute a 
promotional plan for the 
show and for publicity sur- 
rounding the Vermont Life 
50th anniversary celebra- 
tions. Vermont State House 
Sergeant-at-Arms Theresa 
Randall was instrumental in 
providing exhibit space for 
the photo exhibit. The ex- 
hibit was expertly designed 
and constructed by Shadows 
Sc Light Design of Burling¬ 
ton. Light-Works Inc. of 
Burlington printed the pho- 
tographs in the show, provid- 
ing its excellent photo- 
graphic laboratory work and 
materials at a discount. E.T Sc 
H.K. Ide Inc. of St.Johns- 
bury donated trucking. Wer¬ 
mont Life Art Director Jan 
Lowry Hubbard of Crocodile 
Studio in Williston designed 
this booklet. Writer, consul- 
tant and editor Allen Gilbert 
worked with the editors of 
Wermont Life to compile much 


of the information and pho- 
tos in the exhibit. Gilbert was 
also author of the text ac- 
companying the photos in 
the exhibition. Wermont Life is 
grateful for the expertise of 
all these people, as well as 
their patience and good 
grace under the ever-present 
stress of deadlines and pro- 
duction schedules. 

The Wermont Life Advisory 
Board, directed by chairman 
James Lawrence, contributed 
many hours of valuable coun- 
sel and advice. Wermont Life is 
also indebted to each of its 
past editors and the many, 
many photographers and 
writers over the years who 
have madę it the outstanding 
journal it is. Morę recently, 
Vermont Life owes much to its 
advertising manager, Geri- 
anne Smart, and its many ad- 
yertisers. 

We also thank Governor 
Howard Dean and Com- 
merce Secretary William 
Shouldice IV for their strong 
support over the years. Spe¬ 
cial thanks goes to each and 
every member of the Wermont 
Life staff for their energy, ex- 
pertise, good judgment and 
advice. Ultimately it is they 
who have brought to life this 
exhibit and commemorative 
booklet. 

Tom Slayton, 

Editor, Wermont Life 
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Whats so Great 
about living 
here? 


1. You can be part of 
Vermont Life. 

2. You can count on your 
neighbors—and your 
linemen. 

3. You can buy electricity 
from the best utility in the 
country—at the lowest 
rates in New England.* 


Green Mountain Power 

A Renewable Vermont 
Company 




* re not as pretty as 
Vermont Life. But then, 
we’re twice as old. And we 
do cherish the same values: 
community citizenship and 
environmental stewardship. 


FOR MORĘ INFORMATION 
about Green Mountain 
Power, cali GMP’s Corporate 
Relations Department, 
802-864-5731, 

or check our home page at 
http://www.gmpvt.com. 

* reuenue per kWh for electric Utilities 
seruing morę than 20,000 customers. 

















Printers sińce 1904 

A Tt'adition of Innovation for 93 years 


THE LANE PRESS, INC. 


50 Years of Commitment 


From the very first issue of Vermont Life to the most recent 
one and every issue in between, The Lane Press and Vermont 
Life\\zve brought the world the best of Vermont. Top 
ąuality communication and Vermont craftsmanship have been our common 
goals. They still are. 

Our congratulations to Yermont Life on its golden anniversary. 
















